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^he Arrow and the Song 

/ SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 


An All-Around Railroader 

Veteran Served as Brakeman, Fireman and Engineer in 53-Year Career 


G eneral Yard 

Master Howard 
Evans was hiring 
men for The Delaware 
and Hudson’s train service 
at Binghamton, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1883, when a six- 
foot, two-inch, 200- 
pound youth stepped into 
his office to apply fora po¬ 
sition as brakeman. The 
interview developed that 
the young man's name 
was Edward Hornshu, 
he was born at Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., and had 
worked on nearby farms 
until the previous summer 
when he had carried water 
for the men on the work 
train laying the second 
main line track between 
A f t o n and Bainbridge. 

Asked for the names of 
some of his associates on 
that job, he mentioned 
Foreman Brennan, the EDWARD 

man who had hired him, 

Engineer Blair, Fireman William Utter and others. 

Apparently satisfied with EDWARD'S answers up 
to this point, Mr. Evans asked the all-important 
question, "How old are you?" 

Knowing that the railroad would not hire anyone 
who was not eighteen and that he was a few 
months under the age requirement, he hesitated a 
moment, then, straightening up so Mr. Evans could 
not help notice his height and weight, he answered, 
"Eighteen.” 

"Son,” said Mr. Evans, "I’m afraid you’re 


stretching tire truth a bit. 
You look like a boy even 
though you have the build 
of a man, and I need men. 
You’re hired, but remem¬ 
ber this: braking a freight 
train is a man’s work. 
You’ll have callouses on 
your wrists before you get 
done. Report for duty 
February 1st." 

When he did go to 
work, along with brake- 
men Ralph Mead, Edward 
Pearl, and Elmer Wessell, 
for such old-time conduc¬ 
tors as Thomas White, 
“Shep" Edick, “Al" Da- 
vey, and "Dave” Dono¬ 
van, EDWARD learned that 
Mr. Evans hadn’t exag¬ 
gerated a bit when he pre¬ 
dicted that he would have 
callouses on his wrists. 
Braking a freight train of 
25 old-fashioned cars was 
tORNSHU a man’s work, requiring 

skill and experience. Go¬ 
ing down the hills the three brakemen had to scram¬ 
ble over the cars, turning the brake wheels on the 
"eight-wheelers" and depressing the lever on the 
"Jimmies" just far enough to hold the train's 
speed at 18 miles an hour or less without skidding 
any of the wheels. As soon as the bottom of the 
grade was reached they had to work just as fast 
releasing brakes to avoid stalling the train on the 
next upgrade. Before long EDWARD had callouses 
which covered the palms of his hands and part of 
his wrists, proving Mr. Evans' point. 








When, in 1886, P. H. Connors, Assistant to 
Superintendent C. D. Hammond, whose territory 
at that time included all lines between Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Rouses Point, N. Y., issued a call 
for men to go firing, MR. HORNSHU transferred to 
the engine service along with such veterans as 
George Ellsworth, Harry Hufford, Garrie Chase. 
Frank YOKEY, and Harry BRYDEN. The entire 
group was sent to Albany to take the color test. 
As there were no automatic signals on the road 
then, the candidates were tested for their ability to 
distinguish the colors of flags, red, green, white, 
and yellow. 

Having passed the test, MR. HORNSHU was sent 
to Oneonta by Master Mechanic Thomas Howard 
to fire "on the rounds" with Engineer Robert 
Firman, on Oneonta-Nineveh coal trains with Ammi 
Dimmock, and, later, with Osmer Whitaker and 
"Dec" Orr on the sleepers and Passenger Trains 2 
and 5. 

Beginning in 1891 Mr. HORNSHU was frequent¬ 
ly called as extra engineer when business was good 
in the fall and winter, resuming his duties as fire¬ 
man in the slack summer periods. Finally, in 
1895, he was permanently promoted by Master 
Mechanic Henry Smith. The last 40 of his 53 
years with The Delaware and Hudson were there¬ 
fore spent as a regular locomotive engineer. 

When an engineer was called for duty at Oneonta 
in the nineties he and his fireman had to oil and 


clean the engine, then make up their train. The 
one yard engine available, operated by Charlie 
Stickles, could only handle about three loaded cars 
at a time and was usually busy with local switch¬ 
ing work. Road engineers therefore had to figure 
on spending from 30 to 45 minutes putting their 
cars in station order before departing. Returning 
from Delanson, they pulled down to the lower end 
of the yard, near the present site of the yard office, 
where the cars destined Carbondale, Wilkes-Barre, 
Binghamton, and local points had to be set off on 
four different tracks, regardless of their positions in 
the train. 

When he was regularly assigned to the Oneonta- 
Albany local freight they usually had from 15 to 
20 cars of freight for way stations. Frequently 
they spent as much as an hour and a half at one 
station unloading and picking up freight. 

One of his favorite runs was on Fast Freights 91 
and 78, operating between Binghamton and Me- 
chanicville. No. 91 had a very fast schedule for 
those days: 5 Vi hours to cover 148 miles with 
five water stops en route in addition to the time 
taken for inspection at Oneonta. The Mechanic- 
ville-Binghamton run was even faster, No. 78 cov¬ 
ering the distance in just over 5 hours with an 
average of 20 cars of perishable freight. These 
fast freights, distinguished from all others by their 
(Continued on page 86) 


Old Locomotive Identified as the “Antelope” 



The above photograph, originally published on Page 52 of the April issue under the 
caption "Who Can Identify This Old Locomotive and Crew?” has been identified by re¬ 
tired RECORDER W. J. COUGHTRY as No. 182, originally named the “Antelope,” built by 
the Dickson Manufacturing Company, and shipped from Scranton, Pa„ August 22, 1882. 
The “Antelope” had 68-inch drivers, 19- by 24-inch cylinders, 30-inch Allen paper 
truck wheels, weight on drivers 66,500 pounds. The tender carried 22,500 gallons of 
water and she was built to burn anthracite. The "Antelope" was later renumbered 380. 
Three other locomotives received at about the same time were: No. 183, the "Reindeer”: 
No. 184, the "Leopard": and No. 185, the “Panther." 



Associated Hospital Service 

Assures Twenty-One Days’ Hospitalization in Two-Bed Room, When Needed, 
To Members, Who Pay Annual Dues for This Protection 


N INE years ago, in 1929, the Baylor Hospital, 
of Dallas, Texas, agreed to furnish 21 days’ 
hospitalization, in a semi-private room, 
when needed, to 1,500 local school teachers in 
return for annual dues to be paid by each parti¬ 
cipant. This was the beginning of Associated 
Hospital Service which today provides similar pro¬ 
tection to 1,600,000 subscribers in 40 areas scat¬ 
tered throughout the United States. When illness 
or injury halts earnings and doctor bills mount, 
participants are relieved of the further worry in¬ 
volved in raising additional funds to cover hospital 
bills. 

Since 1929 the Baylor Hospital's group has been 
extended to include industrial workers, the enroll¬ 
ment at this one hospital having grown to 18,000. 

Today New York State, with nine plans and a 
total of 825,000 subscribers, leads the country 
with over half the nation’s total enrollment. New 
York City has the largest total, 625,000, and St. 
Paul, Minnesota, is second, with 152,000, although 
Rochester, N. Y., with 80,000 subscribers, or one 
out of every four persons enrolled, has the largest 
number in proportion to total population. Asso¬ 
ciated Hospital Service of the Capital District cov¬ 
ers Albany, Fulton, Montgomery, Rensselaer, Sara¬ 
toga, Schoharie, Schenectady, Warren, and Wash¬ 
ington counties. According to the latest available 
figures there are 13,500 subscribers in the district. 
In the little more than a year that the plan has 
been in effect $31,000 has been paid in hospital 
bills on 621 cases in the Capital District. It is 
estimated that since the plan originated a total of 
$7,681,517 has been saved by subscribers through¬ 
out the country, participants in New York City 
alone having realized savings of $3,715,000 in 
two and one-half years. 

As the average hospital patient remains only ten 
days, and only six per cent of the total patients 
remain over 21 days, this service will cover all 
charges for semi-private accommodations in 94 
per cent of the hospital cases. 

Delaware and Hudson employes in the New York 
State Capital District have subscribed to this service 
since August 16, 1937, the company’s total enroll¬ 
ment on February 16, 1938, having been 189, 
including 21 who joined on that date. 


The plan in effect in the Capital District pro¬ 
vides that when the patient's own doctor prescribes 
hospital care, he, and each member of the family 
accepted by the plan, is entitled to receive, as a bed 
patient, the following: 

1. Hospital care for 21 days in one or more 
admissions. 

2. Bed and board in semi-private accommoda¬ 
tions. 

3. The subscriber may, however, occupy a pri¬ 
vate room upon payment direct to the participating 
hospital of the difference between $4.00 per day 
and the daily rate for the room selected. 

4. General nursing care (special nurses not in¬ 
cluded) . 

5. Use of operating room. 

6. Use of delivery room (subject to limitations 
shown in Item 11). 

7. Ordinary medications and dressings, exclud¬ 
ing special prescriptions and serums. 

8. Anaesthesia, when such service is supplied 
by a regular anesthetist of the hospital. 

9. Routine laboratory examinations, consisting 
of (a) Urine, (b) Complete blood counts, (c) 
Stool examinations, and (d) Examination of path¬ 
ological tissue. 

10. Ambulance service within the city limits 
of the hospital to which the subscriber may be 
admitted, when of an emergency nature, or when 
ordered by the physician authorizing hospital ad¬ 
mission. 

11. Hospital care shall include the care of ob¬ 
stetrical cases only after the first year from the 
effective date of any subscription agreement. Ob¬ 
stetrical care shall include any condition resulting 
from pregnancy, the care of the mother, and shall 
include the ordinary nursing care of the newborn 
child for the duration of the hospital stay of the 
mother, provided it does not exceed 21 days. 

12. X-Ray examinations (other than deep 

X-Ray therapy). 

13. Physical therapy treatments. 

14. Basal metabolism tests. 

15. Electrocardiogram tests (a photographic 

record of the heart’s action). 

16. Also a 25 per cent discount off semi-pri- 
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vatc room charge not to exceed 60 days after the 
first 21 days. 

Applicants are eligible for enrollment under the 
plan who are: (a) In good health, (b) Not 
more than 65 years old, and (c) Residents or 
persons employed in the area served by participat¬ 
ing hospitals. Once a person’s application is ac¬ 
cepted at the age of 65 or less, he may continue 
as a subscriber indefinitely. Hospital service will 
not include the treatment of conditions known to 
the subscriber to exist and to require hospital care at 
the date of application. 

Subscribers are accepted only in groups of ten 
or more. Each member of such a group must 
sign an application and, if accepted, receives in 
return a contract setting forth the benefits and con¬ 
ditions of the plan and bearing the date on which 
it becomes effective. This agreement covers the 
period of one year from its effective date, and from 
year to year thereafter, and does not mean a cal¬ 
endar year. An identification card is also issued, 
certifying that the subscriber is in good standing 
and entitled to benefits, while the contract is in 
force. 

Other members of a family or household may 
enroll provided their applications are submitted 
at the same time by another member of the family 
or household who is an employed subscriber. 

Hospitalization is available to subscribers im¬ 
mediately after the application has been accepted 
in case of accident or emergency illness. In the 
event of other illness or injury the participant 
may make use of the service at any time within 
a year after date of contract. Maternity cases will 
be accepted only after one has been a member for 
ONE YEAR. The patient needs only his doc¬ 
tor's decision that he needs hospital treatment as 
a bed patient to receive service. 


When the doctor says a subscriber should go to 
the hospital, they select a participating hospital 
where the doctor is privileged to practice. The 
doctor makes the usual arrangements for admission 
and when the patient arrives he gives the hospital 
admitting officer the identification card, and he is 
admitted without embarrassing questions, trouble, 
or delay. 

In case of accident or emergency illness while 
on vacation or while traveling outside the area, 
benefits will be provided, but the cost of such 
service will be met only to the extent of payment 
per day not exceeding the amount paid to member 
hospitals. 

Capital District hospitals participating in the 
plan are: Albany, Brady Maternity, Child's, Me¬ 
morial, and St. Peter's hospitals, in Albany: Leon¬ 
ard, Troy, and Samaritan hospitals, in Troy; 
Ellis Hospital, Schenectady, St. Mary’s and Am¬ 
sterdam City hospitals, Amsterdam; Cohoes Hos¬ 
pital; Glens Falls Hospital; Mary McClellan Hos¬ 
pital, Cambridge; Nathan Littauer Hospital, Glov- 
ersville; and Saratoga Hospital, Saratoga Springs. 

A special law passed by the 1934 session of the 
New York State Legislature provides that the State 
Insurance Department must approve the contracts 
made between the Service and subscribers: that this 
unit must approve the rates charged; and that the 
Service must set up a reserve for use in time of 
epidemics or other emergencies. The bill also 
provides that the Service must be conducted on a 
strictly non-profit basis, except that the reserve 
fund already mentioned must be provided. It 
further states that at least 51 per cent of the 
directors of the Service must be trustees or directors 
of hospitals. Another important provision is that 
participating hospitals must be approved by the 
State Social Welfare Department which must also 
approve rates paid by the Service to hospitals. 


"THE LAURENTIAN" 
ARRIVING. AT 
LACOLLE, P. Q.. 
CANADIAN 
CUSTOMS 
PORT 
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“Labor Relations Machinery That 
Promotes Injustice and Discord” 

Reprinted from RAILWAY AGE 


C HAIRMAN Otto S. Beyer of the National 
Mediation Board, addressing the New York 
Railroad Club, Friday, February 18, made 
a plea for greater co-operation between organized 
labor and railroad managements in meeting the 
problems of the industry. He believes organized 
employes would extend this co-operation because 
they "greatly value” the high standards of wages 
and working conditions which have been accorded 
to them. Enlarging upon this point, he said: 

"There is no industry in which the rights of the 
employes as wage earners are more firmly estab¬ 
lished than on the railroads. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, hardly a railroad employe whose rate of pay, 
hours and working conditions are not defined by 
labor agreements properly negotiated through repre¬ 
sentatives of his own choosing. ... As a rail¬ 
road employe grows older in the service his tenure 
of employment becomes more secure. He enjoys a 
system of retirement insurance more liberal than 
that of any other wage earner in industry. . . . 
In short, our railroad employes might well be said 
to be a preferred class of industrial workers who, 
given the proper incentives, will respond quickly 
to opportunities to enlarge their usefulness to 
their industry." 

We believe that Mr. Beyer is correct in his as¬ 
sumption that, by and large, railway employes do 
appreciate their situation and that they are willing 
to express that appreciation tangibly to the in¬ 
dustry if they are given an opportunity to do so. 
Unfortunately, however, much potential good-will 
is largely frustrated by labor politicians who ap¬ 
parently feel that more is to be gained by raiding 
the railroads than by co-operating with them. 
And there are imperfections in the existing legis¬ 
lative machinery for dealing with labor relations 
on the railroads which play right into the hands 
of such labor politicians. 

The Law is What Referees Say It Is 
Indeed "imperfections” is too weak a word to 
describe the anti-social and morale-destroying racket 
which has grown up around the National Adjust¬ 
ment Board. This board is made up equally of 
representatives of management and organized em¬ 
ployes. It adjudicates only those disputes which 


arise out of existing agreements and working rules. 
When the board cannot agree on the disposition 
of a case (which happens frequently, since manage¬ 
ment and employes are equally represented upon it) 
an outside referee is called in. If the board cannot 
agree upon a referee, the National Mediation Board 
appoints one. Whether these referees have at times 
being unduly legalistic, or prejudiced in favor of 
organized labor, or ignorant of actual conditions 
on the railroads, we shall not attempt to say. We 
do say, however, that some of these referees’ awards, 
whatever their technical legality, smell to high 
heaven from any common sense standards of fair¬ 
ness. If they represent the actual law, then the law 
is an ass. 

A Case on the Lehigh Valley 
In January, 1936, the trainmen’s and conductors' 
organizations filed claims (retroactive to March, 
1933) demanding of the Lehigh Valley a full 
day’s pay for conductors and trainmen who rode 
this company’s incoming passenger trains from 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, to Sunnyside 
Yard, a distance of three to five miles, after the 
trains had discharged their passengers. Another 
full day's pay was demanded for riding outbound 
trains from the yard to the station. This com¬ 
pensation was sought in addition to the good wages 
received for handling these trains over the road. 

Harm Many to Enrich a Few 
From any standpoint, save perhaps that of tech¬ 
nical legalism, these employes would have been 
more than amply compensated by an allowance of 
an hour's extra pay for each of these yard trips, 
which consumed on the average ten or fifteen min¬ 
utes. A clearly worded working rule provided 
for an extra hour’s pay for this service, but the 
referee nevertheless awarded a full day’s extra wages 
for each one of these three-to-five-mile trips. The 
decision cost the railroad approximately a quarter 
of a million dollars. The Lehigh Valley is hard 
pressed financially, and such a fantastic payment 
for so little labor simply meant that it had to 
scrimp elsewhere to provide the money. For one 
thing, the management found it necessary to cancel 
its group insurance and relief arrangements. That 
is to say, in order to indulge a demand on the part 
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of a handful of employes for several thousands 
of dollars apiece to which they were entitled, if at 
all, only by a legalistic technicality, the great body 
of employes had to forego the protection afforded 
them by the company’s contributions to relief and 
group insurance. 

In addition, the management was compelled as 
a measure of economy necessitated by increased op¬ 
erating expenses and the unprofitability of passenger 
business at present rates, to withdraw two trains 
from service, which occasioned a reduction in em¬ 
ployment of some 50 men at the bottom of the 
seniority roster. Employes at the bottom of the 
seniority lists are the "forgotten men” in the ranks 
of organized railroad labor. Union policy treats 
them as if they did not exist, while it concentrates 
its efforts on enlarging the wages, shortening the 
hours and digging up "back pay” claims for the 
benefit of those members whose seniority status 
is secure. With the average railroad today, there 
isn’t anything left for the stockholders, anyhow, 
so the "back pay” cannot be taken from them. 
Instead it usually has to come out of the pocket 
of the man at the bottom of the seniority list— 
and particularly in the maintenance departments— 
because there isn't anyone else to take it from. 

To the credit of the employes of the Lehigh 
Valley be it said that they would have been will¬ 
ing to have settled this case "on the road" on a 
basis which would have been fair both to them¬ 
selves, to the railroad and to their fellow-employes. 
But they were not permitted by the union execu¬ 
tives to make a local settlement. (We hear a lot 
of fine talk about the "democracy” of labor organ- 
zations, but there is precious little of an im¬ 
portant nature that is left to local self-government 
in handling disputes where union executives sus¬ 
pect there may be "back pay” possibilities.) 

Huge "Back Pay” for Work Not Done 

This Lehigh Valley case is only one of scores 
which have been decided awarding huge sums in 
"back pay,” in many cases for work not done at 
all, but which the unions have claimed should have 
have been done under their interpretation of the 
rules and agreements. Unneeded switch engines 
have been ordered restored to service and compen¬ 
sation paid to employes for the time they were not 
operated. Turn-around runs have been ordered 
broken up into one-way runs of less than 100 
miles. Unneeded work, and compensation for 
work not done, have been required—and necessary 
work by employes who would gladly give a dollar's 
worth of work for each dollar of compensation 
has suffered as a consequence. 

Mr. Beyer says in effect that he believes most 


employes are grateful for the favorable conditions 
they have achieved, and we think he is right. But 
how can a spirit of gratitude and mutual co-op¬ 
eration between men and management flourish when 
settlement of disputes locally on the roads where 
they occur is either forbidden by union executives 
or is discouraged by the appeal to cupidity which 
has been aroused by excessive Adjustment Board 
awards? Even between employes, how can gen¬ 
uine co-operation possibly develop, when no con¬ 
sideration is ever shown to the men at the bottom 
of the seniority roster, while more and more favors 
are heaped upon those who are secure in their jobs 
and already have all they can in reason ask for in 
the way of good wages and favorable conditions? 
How can co-operation among employes develop 
when shops have to be closed down and track 
maintenance work curtailed, in order to pay higher 
wages to train and engine service employes? 

Laws That “Take Work," Not “Make Work" 

Or take the matter of "full crew” bills, train 
limit bills and other "make work” legislation. 
Actually such measures do not "make work” at 
all. What they really do is "take work” from 
somebody else and give to some specially favored 
group. Does any one in possession of his senses 
believe that the railroads need an extra brakeman 
on freight trains as much as they need the services 
of section men and shopmen? And yet, under 
present conditions of financial stringency, every 
extra man who is forced onto a payroll by political 
pressure means a man dropped somewhere else who 
would really do some work for the railroad to 
advance its economic welfare. 

Beneath all the strife and bad feeling which 
exists on the railroads as the result of the activ¬ 
ities of persons who seem to think they can pros¬ 
per more from trouble than from co-operation, 
there remain the honest and self-respecting employes 
who so far have been mere pawns in other men's 
games. Given a framework of labor relations 
which would avoid discord, which would insure 
the settlement of disputes on the basis of justice 
rather than on the political power of the disputants, 
we believe the spirit of co-operation which Mr. 
Beyer urges would actually come into fruition. 

Rewrite the Agreements! 

There are some steps which can be taken to 
improve conditions without the necessity for any 
change in legislation. Management can and should 
take the necessary initial steps toward drawing up 
new working rules, which would contain the sub¬ 
stances of the existing rules, but be phrased by 
lawyers so that other lawyers could not find loop¬ 
holes in them. The National Mediation Board 
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might well also, we think, when it appoints ref¬ 
erees, restrict itself to men of experience in railroad 
work. 

But these changes alone will not suffice. It ap¬ 
pears to be impossible under the law as it now 
stands for a railroad which believes it has been 
unjustly dealt with by a decision of the Adjust¬ 
ment Board to take the matter into court. Seem¬ 
ingly the only way to get one of these cases into 
court would be for a railroad to refuse to com¬ 
ply with an adverse order and require the employe 
to sue for the amount allegedly due him. But 
the labor organizations have adopted a policy of 
threatening a strike vote whenever a railroad has 
shown a disposition to get a court review in this 
manner. Clearly the right of court review of 
Adjustment Board decisions must be established 
if there is to be even an approximation of justice 
in the disposition of these cases. 

The labor relations machinery on the railroads, 
however, has a lot more wrong with it than the 
excessive legalism in the handling of Adjustment 
Board cases. Fundamentally, the present system is 
a denial of the basic principle of collective bargain¬ 
ing itself. Collective bargaining presupposes that 
the bargaining power of the parties shall be approx¬ 
imately equal. Actually, however, the power is 
practically all on one side, that of organized labor. 
The labor organizations have all the economic 
power that the right to strike gives them. They 
have the further power also of political strength. 
In their present poverty-stricken condition the rail¬ 
roads have little economic power and, as events 
have amply demonstrated, they have no political 
power whatsoever. The managements are ham¬ 
strung on every hand by legal restrictions of which 
the unions are entirely free. 

Force Substituted for Real Collective Bargaining 

If the bargaining in connection with the wage 
increases granted last fall had been between parties 
of approximately equal strength, there would have 
been few or no wage increases. Neither advances 
in the cost of living, nor ability of the carriers to 
pay, nor increased productivity of labor justified 
any increases, except perhaps to some of the lowest- 
paid employes. That the increases were neverthe¬ 
less granted simply indicates that these questions are 
no longer determined by striking a balance between 
contestants of equal power, not yet by a judicial 
weighing of the merits of the point at issue. In¬ 
stead, the method now used is the imposition of 
the will of the stronger upon that of the weaker 
party. 

The result is that labor costs have been increased 
without regard to merit, and that railway owners 


and railway patrons have to pay these increased 
costs, without any real opportunity of defending 
themselves. 

Benefits of Railway Labor Act Exaggerated 

The working of the Railway Labor Act has 
been lauded too much within recent months. The 
peaceful settlements between railway managements 
and organized labor have been emphasized in con¬ 
trast with the sitdown strikes and other disturb¬ 
ances that have occurred in other industries under 
the Wagner National Labor Relations Act. If 
collective bargaining under the Railway Labor Act 
works so well, why are certain labor unions doing 
their utmost to get Congress to pass the train limit 
bill, instead of submitting the question of limiting 
the length of trains to collective bargaining with 
railway managements? And, if the settlement of 
disputes regarding railway wages and working con¬ 
ditions has been so "satisfactory,” why is it that 
the average railway wage for each hour actually 
worked is now the highest in history, while the 
net operating income being earned by the railroad 
industry is yielding a smaller return upon each dollar 
of investment than in almost any year in history 
and is yielding less than no return at all for the 
owners of the railroads, i. e., their stockholders? 

Peace in railway labor relations is desirable. But 
peace which redounds entirely to the advantage of 
a greatly reduced number of employes at the cost 
of employment for many thousands of former 
employes, and which threatens to become the peace 
of the grave for railroad stockholders, is not desir¬ 
able: and no settlement under the Railway Labor 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Whatever hinders you from doing 
your best should be discarded as evil.” 

Government Grants 

W E have heard and read much about grants 
by our government to states and communi¬ 
ties for various purposes. While some of 
us are seeing their effects in our home towns, all 
of us, as taxpayers, are realizing their results 
brought costly experience. 

Senator Glass, of Virginia, recently expressed 
some homely wisdom on this subject as follows: 

"The so-called grant or gift is a misnomer. 
It is not a grant. The Federal Government has not 
a dollar and never has had a dollar that it does 
not have to pick out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
of the country. 

"When a city is given a grant, the impression is 
produced upon the people of that city that they are 
getting something for nothing, that they are getting 
something which they do not have to pay back. 

"The matter of grants has induced States and 
sub-divisions of States to tax their every ingenuity 
to trump up useless projects upon which the funds 
of the taxpayers may be expended, to trump them 
up under the popular impression that they are 
getting something for nothing: that they are getting 
a gift from the Federal Government. 

"They are simple enough not to know that they 
have to pay back to the Federal Government in the 
shape of taxes every dollar of the loan, every dollar 
of the grant as well as the loan. Eventually they 
will find it out." 


As Others See Us 

Reprinted from the LONDON SPHERE 
HE United States contains 6 per cent of the 
world’s area and 7 per cent of its population. 
It normally consumes 48 per cent of the 
world’s coffee, 53 per cent of its tin, 56 per cent 
of its rubber, 21 per cent of its sugar, 72 per cent 
of its silk, 36 per cent of its coal, 42 per cent of 
its pig iron, 47 per cent of its copper and 60 per 
cent of its petroleum. 

The United States operates 60 per cent of the 
world’s telephone and telegraph facilities, owns 80 
per cent of the motor cars in use, operates 33 per 
cent of the railroads. It produces 70 per cent of 
the oil, 60 per cent of the wheat and cotton, 50 
per cent of the copper and pig iron, and 40 per 
cent of the lead and coal output of the globe. 

The United States possesses almost $11,000,- 
000,000 in gold, or nearly half of the world’s 
monetary metal. It has two-thirds of civilization's 
banking resources. The purchasing power of the 
population is greater than that of the 500,000,000 
people in Europe and much larger than that of the 
more than a billion Asiatics. 

Responsible leadership which cannot translate 
such a bulging economy into assured prosperity 
is destitute of capacity. But pompous statesmen, 
looking over the estate, solemnly declare that the 
methods by which it was created are all wrong, 
ought to be abandoned, must be discarded, that 
the time has come to substitute political manage¬ 
ment for individual initiative and supervision. 

There is only one way to characterize that pro¬ 
posal—it is just damn foolishness. 

In Appreciation 

A N Erie Railroad veteran, who retired on pen¬ 
sion after 49 years’ service with that com¬ 
pany, spends much of his time soliciting 
freight shipments for his erstwhile employer, ac¬ 
cording to The Erie Railroad Magazine. In the 
slightly more than a year since January, 1937, he 
has secured traffic which netted $2,500 in revenue 
for the railroad. He recently obtained one account 
which is expected to net four or five cars weekly 
during the summer and fall for a long haul. 

To those who marvel at his continued efforts in 
behalf of the railroad after his retirement, this 
veteran answers that the railroad was good to him, 
providing steady employment at good pay for nearly 
half a century, and he is only too glad to help in 
its period of greatest need with any business he can 
influence its way. 
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Coffee $4.37 A Pound 

Accompanying Table Lists Some Prices Workman Must Pay in Soviet 
Union Out of Annual Average Income of $582 


I N 1935 the Soviet Government abolished ration¬ 
ing of commodities and established a system of 
open-market stores. Since that time it has been 
possible to measure the purchasing power of the 
ruble in terms of consumers’ goods and to form 
some opinion concerning the standard of living 
of the working population. Although international 
comparisons are dangerous because of the existence 
in the Soviet Union of many institutions which 
furnish many services to the worker free of charge, 
available statistics indicate that the standard of 
living of the Soviet worker is appallingly low. 
Prices are fantastically high in comparison with 
annual earnings of the working population. Ex¬ 
tremely high cost of production, due to inefficient 
use of labor and machinery and lack of intelligent 
management, are primarily responsible for this con¬ 
dition. 

The average annual income of the Soviet worker 
is about $582. The annual rent comes to $58.20 
and the cost of food amounts to $182.50. This 
leaves $341.30 for all other expenses. A cheapest 
quality suit is $50. Cheapest shoes with rubber 
soles cost $12.32: with leather soles, $34.85. 
One cotton shirt costs $7.74. One woolen cap 
costs $9.20. He can buy a linen towel for $1.88. 
One pair of cotton underwear is $6.40. One pair 
of cotton socks, $0.48. One cotton sheet for a 
single bed, $3.00. One woolen sweater, $41.80. 
Rubber overshoes, $3.74. One pound of tea, 
$10.21. One pint of vodka, $1.89. One quart 
of white wine, $2.27. If he purchased a mini¬ 
mum supply of these commodities, his expenses 
would total $347.17. 

At the end of the year the worker would have 
a deficit of $5.86, yet during the year he would 
not have seen a single moving picture or theatrical 
performance. He would not have bought a single 
newspaper, magazine or book. He would not 
have bought a tie, a belt, a handkerchief, a comb, 
toothbrush, toothpaste, soap, tobacco, matches, or 
a single piece of furniture. And he would not have 
had any sugar to put in his tea. 

The accompanying table shows retail prices of 
45 basic commodities of consumption in Moscow 
and the United States. While differences in the 
quality of the various goods make exact compari¬ 
sons impossible, the two sets of figures can be used 


legitimately as a broad indication of the relative 
purchasing power of the dollar and the ruble. 
So far as the quality of the manufactured goods is 
concerned, the advantage is on the side of the 
American worker. In addition, Moscow prices 
represent the minimum cost to the Soviet worker 
of the commodities shown in the table, whereas 
the American prices represent the amounts that the 
average American worker pays for those commodi¬ 
ties. In the United States, a man’s suit can be 
purchased for less than $21.00; an overcoat, for less 
than $20.00; cotton underwear, for less than 
$1.20, and so on. In Moscow, the price of every 
commodity is fixed by the government, and, in cases 
where the price varies according to the quality of 
the article, the lowest price, as a rule, is shown 
in the table. 

Retail Prices in Moscow and the United 
States, July, 1937. 

Price 


Commodity 

Moscow 

United 

States 

White bread, lb. 

$ .15 

$ .09 

Coffee, lb. 

4.37 

.26 

Tea, lb. 

10.21 

.72 

Sugar, lb. 

.34 

.05 Vi 

Macaroni, lb. 

.46 

.13 

Rice, lb. 

.59 

■ 08H 

Beef roast, rib, lb. 

.87 

.35 

Veal cutlets, lb. 

.96 

.43 

Pork chops, lb. 

.96 

.42 

Chicken, first quality, lb. .. 

1.00 

.34 

Ham, smoked whole, lb. 

1.63 

.32 

Bacon, lb. 

1.45 

.38 

Lard, first quality, lb. 

1.81* 

.16* 

Green peas, canned, lb.. 

.44* 

.16* 

Corn, canned, lb. 

.18 

.13 

Tomatoes, canned, lb. 

.32 

.09 

Milk, evaporated, 14J4 oz. 

.57 

•07H 

Potatoes, lb. 

.04 

• 02% 

Cabbage, lb. 

.15 

.03 

Onions, lb. 

.15 

.04 

Carrots, bunch, 2 lbs. 

.08 

.06 

Apples, lb. 

.54** 

.07** 

Milk, fresh, quart. 

.30 

. - 12 

Cream, fresh, Zi pt.. 

.29 

.15 

Cheese, American, lb. 

1.91 

.28 

Butter, first quality, lb. 

1.81 

.38 
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Commodity 

Price 

Moscow 

United 

States 

Eggs, doz. 

1.32 

.35 

T obacco 

Smoking tobacco, J/jj-lb... 

.57 

.12 

Cigarettes, 20. 

.36 

.14 

Cigars, 1 . 

.30 

.05 

Clothing, housefurnishings 

Suit, men’s. 

50.00 

21.05 

Overcoat. 

66.90 

20.10 

Underwear, cotton knit ... 

6.40 

1.20 

Socks, rayon and cotton 

(rayon only in Moscow) 

1.23 

.25 

Socks, cotton. 

.48 

.21 

Hosiery, women’s rayon.. 

3.20 

.30 

Hosiery, women’s silk. 

8.00* 

.70* 

Shoes, men’s work. 

34.85 

2.83 

Shoes, women's Oxford.. 

15.30** 

3.57** 

Shirt, cotton . 

7.74 

.96 

Sheet*** . 

3.00 

1.53 

Table cloth, linen. 

8.00 

3.45 

Hat, men’s felt. 

8.00 

2.74 

Cap, wool. 

9.20 

.91 

Gloves, men’s leather. 

3.74 

1.19 

♦Figures relate to July, 1936. **Figures relate 

to April, 1937. ***Single 

bed size in 

Moscow; 


double bed size in United States. 


These relative prices indicate the enormous task 
that faces the Soviet Government in its efforts to 
increase the efficiency of production in order to 
supply the rapidly growing population of the 
country with the most elementary articles of con¬ 
sumption at a reasonable price. Since October, 
1935, little progress has been made in this respect. 
Prices have fluctuated up and down, not in line 
with supply and demand, but in accordance with 
the fiscal policy of the Government. Since the 
Government owns and operates all industry and 
trade, prices are in the nature of taxes which the 
Government collects to meet its costs. 

(Editor’s Note: This article, together with the 
statistical table, were taken from the "Conference 
Board Bulletin,” published by the National Indus¬ 
trial Conference Board.) 

White Elephant 

The King of Siam used to present a white ele¬ 
phant to the courtiers whom he wished to ruin. 
As the white elephant was sacred, it could not be 
disposed of in any way, and the expense of keeping 
it usually proved sufficiently disastrous. 


Labor Relations Machinery 

(Continued from page 81) 

Act which in future results in peace at such a price 
should be called "satisfactory.” 

The general public has a vital interest in rail¬ 
way labor costs because— 

1. If these costs are unjustifiably high, the 
returns on railway securities, which are widely 
distributed among the public, will be correspond¬ 
ingly low unless railway passenger and freight rates 
are made excessively high. Those who invest in 
the railways must be given as much consideration 
by railway regulation and railway management as 
those they employ if private ownership and manage¬ 
ment of railways are to be maintained. The way 
that the private capital already invested is treated 
will determine how much of it will be invested in 
future. A large future investment must be made 
if the railways are to effect essential economies 
and improvements in their service. Owners of 
private capital will not make it unless the manage¬ 
ment of the industry shows the courage and gets 
the backing necessary effectively to resist continued 
administration of the Railway Labor Act and other 
laws regulating the railways as if railway capital has 
no rights as compared with railway labor. 

2. Extortionate labor costs are bound ulti¬ 
mately to either make rates excessive or render 
it necessary for the government to take over the 
railways and pay their losses from taxes. 

3. Labor at the bottom of the seniority roster, 
although a numerical minority, nevertheless has a 
right to demand that wage rates be not increased 
out of all reason, with the inevitable corollary that 
the men at the bottom of the seniority lists lose 
their jobs. 

The present labor relations machinery, which 
provides for the settlement of all issues by con¬ 
ference between politically impotent and legally 
hamstrung managements on the one hand and 
powerful national labor organizations on the other, 
leaves entirely out of consideration other parties 
who are vitally interested in the outcome of such 
negotiations—namely, the rate-paying public, the 
security-owning public and the railway and indus¬ 
trial employes whose jobs are at stake in these nego¬ 
tiations. It is difficult to see how equity and fair¬ 
ness to all these parties can be secured short of the 
re-establishment of such a tribunal as the Railroad 
Labor Board, which was created by the Transpor¬ 
tation Act of 1920 to assure a hearing to every 
interest, and to prevent dictation by a powerful 
minority, overriding the rights of all other parties. 
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Edward Jenner, 
Discoverer of 
Vaccination 

H E was born against the background of pesti¬ 
lence and disease. Plague cycles had swept 
like a scythe over Europe, across the Chan¬ 
nel into England. In the century that preceded 
Edward Jenner's birth, 60 million people in Europe 
died of smallpox, says Oil-Power. 

Recorded in the vicarage records of Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, for May 17, 1749, his name mark¬ 
ed the advent of just another inhabitant in this 
rural English town. But simultaneously, an in¬ 
visible entry credited it with the discovery of vac¬ 
cination, the control of smallpox. 

At an early age his genius for concentration and 
observation manifested itself. When he was nine, 
he had made a creditable collection of fossils found 
in the countryside—an interest that almost be¬ 
came a vocation, but remained a life-long hobby. 
Among Jenner's kinsfolk were physicians and it 
was natural he should take up the study of phar¬ 
macy and surgery. Happily enough John Hunter, 
the great surgeon under whom he studied, was also 
a confirmed naturalist. 

This hobby of Jenner's brought him to the 
crossroads of his career. Sir Joseph Banks, famed 
naturalist, offered him a post. 

Similarly, John Hunter proffered a partnership 
that held out the promise of a brilliant medical 
career in London. Jenner declined both Banks' 
and Hunter’s proposals. Feeling that the medical 
duties of his country region would give him ample 
time to carry on his research in natural history, he 
went back to Berkeley. 

But Jenner was not destined for obscurity. This 
time it was his hobby that projected him into fame 
and stormy controversy. 

Jenner's scientific study of the cuckoo disclosed 
why the eggs of this parasitic bird closely matched 
the eggs of the birds in whose nest the intruding hen 
cuckoo had laid them, how the baby cuckoos turned 
the foster brothers and sisters out of the nest. 

So contrary were they to what other naturalists 
believed—so bitter their verbal assaults on Jenner— 
that his name became known as much for the 
attacks as for his discoveries. Later his findings 
were accepted. 


Like every other physician of his time, Jenner 
was faced with the scourge of smallpox. 

The only known weapon against the disease was 
the inoculation of healthy persons with smallpox 
virus taken from those afflicted with it. Sometimes 
inoculation created a mild case of the disease, with 
subsequent immunity. Sometimes the person died. 

Inoculation with smallpox virus had one other 
bad aftermath. While giving persons inoculated a 
mild case, it was a case of true smallpox which 
could start an epidemic. 

Jenner felt keenly this weakness of the fight 
against smallpox. He had never forgotten the 
chance remark of a dairymaid in his early medical 
days, "I cannot get smallpox for I have had cow- 
pox.” He had investigated and found the belief 
widely spread. Dairymaids were frequently infect¬ 
ed about the hands and arms, from the animals. 
Cowpox was mild and not contagious. 

At that time Jenner told his friend, Hunter, 
the surgeon, about it. Medical societies dismissed 
it as the superstition of laymen. 

But Jenner's mind had never ceased to weigh the 
possibilities of the idea. And as he grew older, 
he found the medical authorities of the day were 
not infallible and decided to find out definitely for 
himself. 

He found a dairymaid who had cowpox, and 
with lymph taken from her arm he vaccinated a 
healthy boy. The boy was later tested by inocu¬ 
lation—and proved safe to smallpox. Many sub¬ 
sequent experiments convinced Jenner that cowpox 
did provide immunity. 

High of heart, Jenner went to London. He 
found the medical world apathetic. Attacks rivalled 
the antagonism of naturalists who thought his 
discoveries concerning cuckoos to be pure fantasies. 
Discouraged, he went back to Berkeley without 
having vaccinated a single person. A doctor in a 
London hospital, thinking that the vaccine—a quill 
of which Jenner had left with him—might be 
useful as a counter irritant for a boy with hip 
trouble, vaccinated the lad. He then proved im¬ 
mune to smallpox. 

The news spread through Europe. Napoleon 
ordered his troops who had not had smallpox to 
submit to vaccination. Jenner was urged to come 
to London to teach the correct practice of vaccina¬ 
tion. At first he refused, preferring to work among 
the people who had trusted him. Eventually he 
went to London, became the center of a great con¬ 
troversy and a popular hero. Parliament voted him 
grants of thousands of pounds. 

Not to all physicians, however, was Jenner a 
hero. He was the target of three classes, one in- 
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sisting vaccination was quackery, another, die-hard 
inoculationists and yet another insisting that Jenner 
had "discovered” only what was already known. 

The fact that smallpox began to yield to vaccina¬ 
tion quieted some of these foes, but added energy 
to others. His influence abroad was greater than 
that of England's Parliament and King. Napoleon, 
then at war with England, received from Jenner a 
request that he free several Englishmen. Napoleon 
exclaimed: “Jenner! Ah! We can refuse noth¬ 
ing to that man.” 

Jenner died in 1823—for many years recipient 
of the fame that he had avoided. 

World’s Tallest Tree 

T HE world’s tallest tree, according to an Asso¬ 
ciated Press report from Los Angeles in 
March, has been discovered by Enoch P. 
French, Superintendent of the Northwest State Park 
near Dyerville, California) 245 miles north of 
San Francisco. 

The tree is a redwood (Sequioa Sempervirens) 
and it towers 364 feet from earth. Many other 
specimens nearby have reached a height of 360 feet. 

S. Sempervirens has not got a great deal of 
superiority to swell up about. Reflecting, on the 
other hand, that nearly all competition is won only 
by wee bits, guess we'll have to take our hats off 
and say that this fellow did the best job of grow¬ 
ing. The reporter did not take time to find out 
whether the winner got itself planted earlier than 
the others or in better soil, but any living thing 
that can win any kind of a race at the age of four 
or five thousand years, has to be good.— K. C. S. 
Magazine. 

All-Around Railroader 

(Continued from page 75) 

red couplers, had rights over all other freights, 
giving rise to the expression among other crews, 
"Heaven help the fellow who 'sticks’ a red coupler." 

If any locomotive can be designated as Mr. 
HORNSHU’S favorite, it is “The 604” which was 
regularly assigned to Susquehanna Division Trains 
308 and 309 when he was pulling them. 

After several years' service on passenger trains, 
MR. HORNSHU took the Cooperstown Branch run 
in April, 1926. Leaving Cooperstown at 7 A. M., 
they made one 44-mile round trip to Oneonta as 
a combination freight and passenger train, and a 
second trip as a passenger train only to connect with 
main line trains 309, 306, and 308, completing 
the day’s work at 7 P. M. 


Returning to Oneonta after nearly four years on 
the Branch, Mr. HORNSHU held various freight 
runs until 1934 when he bid in the Nineveh drop 
train, with CONDUCTOR GEORGE PAINE, holding 
this position until he retired on pension March 1, 
1936. 

Mr. HORNSHU is convinced that 99 per cent of 
the grade crossing accidents which, in 1935 alone, 
took a toll of 1,442 lives and caused 4,434 per¬ 
sonal injuries, are due to carelessness. His engine 
struck several automobiles during his long term in 
passenger service, yet every one of these accidents 
could have been avoided through care on the part 
of the driver. This point is well illustrated by an 
incident which occurred at Milford when an auto¬ 
mobile ran into the side of his engine and was 
demolished while the locomotive was standing still 
on the crossing. 

Mr. HORNSHU is particularly proud of the fact 
that in all his 53 years with The Delaware and 
Hudson he never caused one cent’s worth of damage 
to the freight, or equipment entrusted to his care, 
nor were any of his passengers injured. 

He and Mrs. HORNSHU, who hope to celebrate 
their fifty-second wedding anniversary July 28, 
1938, own their home at 6 Third Street, Oneonta. 
They have one daughter, Mrs. N. G. Peck, wife 
of an Eastman Kodak Company official, at Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y. 

Reprieve 

HEN Death’s bright angel called for Jotham 
Hill, 

He found that ancient seated in the ell, 
From oddments—fur and feather, silk and quill— 

Fashioning trout flies cunningly and well. 

The craftsman fixed a knot—bit short the thread. 

With deft precision * * * Then his knowing eye 
Appraised the pinioned stranger * * * “Well," he 
said, 

Head tilted as he laid his pincers by, 

“If that ain’t what I’ve dreamed of! 

Could you spare 

One of those shining feathers? Just below 
That rip (he pointed)—there’s a whacker there 
Must weigh a pound! That fish would rise, I 
know.” * * * 

Smiling the angel soared. * * * "Too keen—too 
steady,” 

He mused. "I’ll enter in the Book, 

'Not ready!’ " 

—Harold W. Gleason. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


A Train-Naming Contest 

was conducted by the Central 
Argentine Railway which offered 
a prize of $300 to the person 
submitting the name chosen for 
an air-conditioned daylight ex¬ 
press to be placed in service be¬ 
tween Buenos Aires and Cordoba 
this spring. Nearly 20,500 en- 
tries were received suggesting 
7,000 different names. The one 
picked, El Cordobes, was sub¬ 
mitted by 193 persons, lots be¬ 
ing drawn to determine the win¬ 
ner of the award. 

* 

A Nanny Goat 

created quite a problem for Rail¬ 
way Express employes at Ma¬ 
this. Texas, when she poked her 
nose through the slats of her 
crate and began eating another 
shipment, a brown-paper pack¬ 
age containing a copy of "Ae¬ 
sop's Fables.” The puzzle lay 
in the fact that the goat had 
completely eaten the label. For¬ 
tunately, the package had the 
address written in another place 
and was safely delivered. 

* 

An Airplane Pilot 

miraculously escaped injury 
when he made a forced night 
landing in the Louisville 8 Nash¬ 
ville's Decoursey Yard, near 
Covington, Ky. The plane ran 
out of gas while the pilot was 
en route to Lunken Airport, 
Cincinnati. Hastily looking for 
a place to land, he chose the 
flood-lighted yard and came to 
a stop between two tracks with¬ 
out damaging the plane. The 
next morning, after refueling, 
he took off without mishap. 

* 

A Tornado 

is said to have blown a freight 
train from the tracks at Elmo, 
Wisconsin, on June 13, 1883, 
and deposited the completely 
wrecked cars some distance away. 
The same twister did consider¬ 
able damage to buildings at Be¬ 
loit, Wisconsin. 


A French Girl 

who could not speak English 
arrived in Glendale, California, 
on the Southern Pacific’s Lark, 
and for some minutes tried un¬ 
successfully to make herself un¬ 
derstood. She was on the verge 
of tears when a station porter 
who speaks French fluently was 
summoned and he learned that 
she wanted to know how to get 
to a certain hotel. In a few 
minutes she was ushered into a 
taxi and started for the hotel of 
her choice, joyfully thanking the 
porter for his unusual service. 

* 

The Pennsylvania Limited, 

the first train to be designated 
as "limited,’’ recently celebrated 
its fifty-sixth birthday. The 
term "limited” as originally used 
meant that passengers were lim¬ 
ited to the accommodations in 
five cars that composed the train, 
no cars being added for overflow 
as is the case today. It is esti¬ 
mated that this train has made 
41,000 round trips, covering 
37.000,000 miles and carrying 
7,200,000 passengers. 

* 

A Coal Thief 

stopped a train between Yoder 
and Lyman, Nebraska, according 
to the Associated Press. When 
the train made an unscheduled 
stop between the towns, the fire¬ 
man explained to the conductor 
that someone had stolen all the 
coal from the tender, apparently 
while the crew was eating lunch 
in a restaurant. The theft was 
not discovered until the supply 
was exhausted midway between 
the two towns. 

* 

Four Brothers 

comprised the engine crews on a 
California Western train out of 
Willits, California. O n the lead 
engine were William Monsen, 
engineer, and Charles Monsen, 
fireman; the helper engine had 
Carl Monsen at the throttle with 
Fred Monsen firing. 


A Store Train 

is being operated successfully on 
the Kirov Railway in Russia. 
This department store on wheels, 
consisting of 20 cars, was in¬ 
tended to serve railroad workers 
living near the line in areas re¬ 
mote from shopping centers, and 
carries a wide assortment of mer¬ 
chandise including clothing, gro¬ 
ceries, meats, drapery goods, 
hardware, dry goods, fruit, and 
vegetables. The store-train did 
a thriving business on its first 
621-mile trip. 

* 

Buffaloes 

recently delayed Burlington 
trains in the vicinity of Sheri¬ 
dan, Wyoming. A herd of 600, 
on the Crow Indian Reservation, 
had been corralled to assist in a 
tribal ceremony. Growing res¬ 
tive, the herd broke the corral 
bars and wandered on to the 
Burlington right of way. When 
the agent notified headquarters, 
a train order was issued which 
read, "To westward trains at 
Sheridan, Wyo. Look out for 
buffaloes on right of way two 
miles west of Crow. Agency.” 

* 

False Fire Alarms 

are believed to have been turned 
in by freight trains passing 
through Binghamton, N. Y. 
Twice in one day alarms came 
in from a freight house. The 
only explanation the fire chief 
could offer was that vibrations 
set up by the freight trains ac¬ 
tuated the mechanism in the 
alarm box. However, as he 
pointed out, you can’t swear out 
a warrant against a freight train. 

* 

A Hit-and-Run Driver 

was sought by M-K-T police 
after his automobile crashed into 
a train standing near the Austin. 
Texas, depot. Investigators, 
who could not locate the driver, 
took the car to police headquar¬ 
ters. 
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Life 

ACH is given 
A bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, 
A book of rules; 

And each must make, 
Ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block 
Or a stepping stone. 

—R. L. Sharpe. 




